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THE WORCESTER R. WARNER COLLECTION 

In modern times ancient things are scarce. One often hears the 
statement nowadays that ancient fine art is next to impossible 
to acquire, and soon will be entirely unavailable. It may be so, 
yet in spite of it there comes to us daily this or that fine thing, 
and our Museum is steadily being enriched to a notable degree. 

Perhaps the most strikingly steady accumulation of a group 
of miscellaneous objects is that known as the Worcester R. 
Warner Collection. About a year ago Mr. Warner presented 
to the Museum a sum of money for the purchase of Oriental 
objects, particularly those representing the Far East, and not 
only was a large sum of money made instantly available, but 
provision was also made for a generous endowment, the interest 
from which may be used for further purchases. 

During the activity of the inaugural period those on the 
staff, into whose hands this responsibility naturally came, kept 
on the lookout for suitable material and at the time of the 
opening of the Museum a creditable showing was made, and 
now, only seven months from the opening date, a special exhi- 
bition of all the objects in the collection has been installed in 
Gallery XL It may be said that the gallery is filled to over- 
flowing. 

This does not mean, however, that undue haste in acquiring 
these things has lowered the standard of excellence which the 
Museum has set. The collection as a whole will please the fas- 
tidious collector, as well as the interested laymen or the casual 
visitor. The high lights in the collection are many, and not a 
few will be of special interest to kindred institutions that may 
be studying the particular phases of art which they represent. 

Very few paintings are included as yet, as no special ef- 
fort has been made to acquire them. In a rounding out of the 
collection, however, the necessity of having fine and typical 
examples is obvious, and it is hoped that we may be able to 
secure a group covering the great painting periods of China 
and Japan. 

Among the Chinese paintings is a landscape by Ma Kuei, 
more generally known in Europe and this country by the name 
Baki, which is the Japanese pronunciation of the written char- 
acters. He lived in the thirteenth century, and this specimen 
is typical of his work, and also of the period which he repre- 
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sents. It would seem that he painted landscapes by prefer- 
ence, and it was by the use of landscapes that the spirit of 
Baki's time was most clearly expressed. 

The Chinese artist of the thirteenth century loved to depict 
and idealize country scenes. It was in quiet places away from 
the bustle of the city that solitude could be sought, where con- 
templation might be experienced at its best. Contemplation 
was the key to Zenism, the religion or philosophy that had the 
whole country in its grasp, permeating all things and inciden- 
tally giving to the art of the time a wide national likeness. 
Being thus linked to the Chinese philosophy of life the land- 
scape art of China is never pretty or trivial, but lofty and sub- 
lime; and although approaching severity, as we view it, the 
breadth of the ideas expressed give it a softening human touch 
that evokes in us a sympathetic appreciation. We must remem- 
ber, however, that in the same way that the Zen artist in his 
figure work did not seem to paint actual portraits, but types 
personifying individual characteristics, so landscape work 
becomes idealized to express a mood rather than an actual 
scene. One could almost say these suggestive landscapes verged 
on rebuses, so largely do they depend upon the insight of the 
observer for an intelligent interpretation. This Baki land- 
scape is painted on paper with Chinese ink and slight washes 
of bluish-green color. 

The Japanese paintings are four in number; two Buddhist 
subjects, and a pair of bird and flower paintings by Utanosuke. 
Buddhist paintings are becoming very scarce, especially those 
that are typical of their period. The one in the Worcester R. 
Warner Collection represents a triad with Buddha seated in the 
center and two Bodhisattavas; Fugen on his right, and Monju 
on his left. It is typical of the Kamakura period (about 1200- 
1400 a.d.) and shows its age; but the delicate lines of pure 
gold, which mark the outlines of the principal parts, still 
sparkle, plainly showing that masterly touch which was a gift 
of the Buddhist monks to whom we owe the religious art of 
early Japan. Not only does the wonderful tracery of gold still 
hold its own against time and wear, but the fine reds and blues 
are still intact, somewhat subdued in intensity by the action of 
years of accumulated dust and incense smoke, but not by fading. 

The pair of kakemono by Kano Utanosuke are typical of the 
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artist's work even though they look decidedly Chinese: they 
are Chinese merely in style. The sharpness and firmness of the 
line and color areas may lead us at first glance to call them 
"hard," but scarcely in the same sense that the word is usually 
used. It is calligraphic precision which permeates the paintings 
of the artist, a characteristic associated with the man and fos- 
tered by him. Surely the masterly handling of his brush is 
obvious. The excellence of his color, now over four hundred 
years old, the composition, the subject, and the ingenious 
arrangement of the pair, are things easily understood and 
appreciated by us. Utanosuke lived from 1514 to 1575 a.d., 
and was an exponent of the Kano School of painters. 

A piece of pottery which is of great interest to us is a bowl 
purported to have been excavated at Rhages, Persia, and 
resembling in all its visual aspects the mottled green and orange 
glazed pieces of the T'ang Dynasty of China (618-907 a.d.) 
The clay is buff colored, harder and grittier than that of the 
T'ang pieces; it is scratched with the finger nail with difficulty. 
The glaze is crackled, but not uniformly, and the cracks are 
larger and not interlaced as in the Chinese specimens. The 
colors are also different. Especially is this noticeable where the 
glaze runs thick. The glaze on the Persian piece is inclined to 
be muddy under these circumstances, while the Chinese glaze 
invariably remains clear and strong in color. It is applied in 
the same way in both instances; the Persian piece, however, 
has the bottom and foot completely covered. Inside the bowl 
is an interesting scroll pattern which does not look Chinese, 
but rather Western Asiatic. It is incised in the clay under the 
glaze and is drawn in a bold and free manner, with a freedom 
in handling the beginnings and endings of the strokes that adds 
much to the completed decorative effect. This bowl will grow 
in interest as we acquire more definite information in regard to 
that inter-communication of ideas which went on between 
China and Persia over a thousand years ago. Up to the present 
time few specimens as closely resembling this Chinese product 
have come to light. We date the bowl about the beginning of 
the ninth century. A few other specimens of pottery in the 
collection are pieces of the Han (202 B.c-220 a.d.) and Sung 
(960-1280 a.d.) Dynasties. They are few but good. A steady 
increase in this direction may be expected. There has been pur- 
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chased in Korea, for instance, some Korean pottery which, it 
is hoped, will arrive within a short time. 

In the porcelain group there is a superb specimen of blue- 
and-white steatitic porcelain of the so-called, or rather mis- 
called, soft paste variety. The jar is thin and light, and beau- 
tifully decorated with a garden scene in which two children are 
standing. There is also a clair-de-lune of the Ch'ien Lung 
period, excellent in quality; a typical blue-and-white and a 
colored enamel piece of the Ming Dynasty, which have great 
merit, and a Sung Dynasty jar of Tzu Chou ware. 

It is planned to add from time to time typical pieces of excel- 
lent quality that the collection may develop intelligently, and 
show not many specimens of a kind, but rather one or two, 
selected because they are typical of their class or period, and also 
good in quality. In this way the funds will be spread over a 
larger field of Oriental art and we shall secure a balanced show- 
ing in contradistinction to an extended effort in any one direc- 
tion. If the collection is weak in any particular, it will be 
strengthened, and if necessary, the superseded pieces exchanged 
or discarded. 

Nephrite and jadite and analagous stones popularly known as 
jade are the hardest or rather the toughest materials which man 
has cherished through the ages. Out of them primitive man fash- 
ioned ornaments and implements. Objects of this material 
have been found in many parts of the world as well as the 
material itself in situ, but it seems safe to say that the greater 
number have come from the Orient and it is to the Orient that 
we look in later days for the artistic productions in this material 
which enhance our collections. Perhaps a greater interest may 
be attached to these things which in themselves are highly 
interesting, when it is remembered that nearly all of the jade 
which has been wrought in China proper has been brought in 
the rough from Turkestan by means of a trade route longer 
and more arduous than can be imagined as having existed at 
any time in our own country. 

In the Collection there is a jade incense set of three pieces. 
It is especially noteworthy as an artistic example of jade 
cutting of the eighteenth century. It appears that the great 
majority of pieces which have come to this country and are 
purported to be of this period are not especially desirable; but 
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now and again some gem-like piece stands out and fills us with 
admiration for the best workers of their time. These three 
pieces were apparently cut from the same boulder and are 
identical in color. The same capable, artistic hand did the 
work on all three pieces. 

The bowl is a gem of the eighteenth century, perhaps not 
so noticeable as the incense set because of the quietness of 
its brownish buff color, the lack of sparkle or polish, and the 
flatness of the carving, but upon close examination one finds 
the carving even better than that spoken of above and typical 
of the K'ang Hsi period (1662-1722 a.d.). So excellent is it 
that when it first came to us it was placed without question in 
that great classical Sung period, from which all good things 
seem to come. We will be fortunate indeed, ever to find a 
better specimen of its kind. The jade buckles and clasps of 
which there are 103 examples, make a splendid show. Many 
types are shown, of various materials: jade, semi-precious and 
common stones, beautifully made glass imitations, metal, coral, 
and enamel. A few of them seem of an early date, but the 
majority are not earlier than the eighteenth century. 

The opium pipes have attracted a great deal of attention, 
and one will find them interesting from an artistic point of 
view. Bowls for opium pipes have always had ardent admirers 
and have been diligently sought for by collectors of artistic 
things, especially Chinese connoisseurs. Several of these speci- 
mens of Ch'ijig porcelain are worthy of a place beside the best 
monochrome porcelains of the eighteenth century. And not 
only are they good examples of porcelain but the action of the 
opium has given to them a charm of color impossible to achieve 
by human manipulations. The dark cherry red color which the 
ivory has acquired is extraordinarily pretty. The bamboo also 
is wonderfully colored. There are graded cross-sections of 
almond stone strung on a reed stem and there are also jade, 
metal, cloisonne, enamel, porcelain, and wood stems. Some are 
of special compositions, handsomely wrought, the ingredients 
of which are hard to determine. The mouthpieces, which are 
generally of ivory, show little signs of wear because the lips are 
merely pressed to them while smoking, but they are so beau- 
tifully stained that they at once impress one with their age. 
Then too the enamel work on the stem is in some cases highly 
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commendable and the combinations of the materials used is 
interesting. Unfortunately many of the exquisite little bowls 
have been deliberately destroyed, and are lost forever. At the 
time of the suppression of opium, when it became next to 
impossible to purchase it, the bowls were ruthlessly broken 
and the meager quantities of the stuff which could be scraped 
from the inside walls was cherished by the smokers. The pipes 
which seem to us to be of greatest interest are those marked 
in the case with a little gold star. 

Early in Ashikage times (i 400-1 600) there came into promi- 
nance certain dramatic efforts which were known as No dances. 
They were epics of national events, warlike and spiritual, 
where the power of suggestion was paramount and naturalism 
tabooed. The players wore special robes which were planned 
to fulfill and complete the interpretation of the subject. This 
necessitated great care in the selection of the costumes and 
perhaps for this reason No gowns are recognized as an import- 
ant phase of the textile art of Japan. The Worcester R. Warner 
Collection has fifteen specimens of these gowns, all of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. As a group they are 
highly desirable, and the particular ones in question are 
especially notable because of the quality of each individual 
piece. In looking at them seriously one recognizes the differ- 
ence between these creations, conceived for great and sublime 
parts, and the generally accepted type familiarly known by 
the much abused Anglicised Japanese word "kimono." They 
should, like the classical dances for which they were designed, 
make a direct appeal to our minds in the way that the one who 
wore them directed his unspoken thought "to that unhearing 
and unheard intelligence that broods within the heart of him 
who listens. " j. a. m. 

COMING EXHIBITIONS 
It is hoped to open the important Zuloaga exhibition with a 
private view for members on April 3, the exhibition continuing 
through April 25. This exhibition has been attracting unusual 
attention wherever shown and should be an interesting event 
for visitors to the Cleveland Museum. A special Catalogue has 
been prepared, fully illustrated, with introduction by John S. 
Sargent. 
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Chinese Jade Bowl. Eighteenth century 
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